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PREFACE. 


This  address  having,  with  more  or  less  fitness,  served  its 
temporary  purpose,  would,  by  its  author,  have  been  willingly  allowed 
to  pass  to  the  limbo  where  such  discourses  usually  find  their  final 
resting  place.  My  old  Colleagues  desire  to  prolong  its  ephemeral 
existence  for  a  brief  season,  in,  I  suppose,  the  half  despairing  hope 
that  the  part  of  it  which  deals  with  the  responsible  duties  young  and 
inexperienced  Medical  Officers,  landed  in  India  without  special 
tiaining  have  to  perform,  may  cause  some  in  responsible  positions 
to  reconsider'opinions  formed,  it  may  be,  without  much  knowledge 
of  the  important  question  now,  for  good  or  evil,  awaiting  final 
settlement. 


SiE  Thomas  Crawford,  Professors,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

When  three  years  ago,  in  this  hall,  I  bade  "  my  neigh- 
bours and  my  work  farewell,"  I  thought  that  my  voice,  once 
a  familiar  sound  here,  would  never  again  be  heard  within 
these  walls.  My  old  Colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  ordered 
it  otherwise,  by  doing  me  the  honour  of  inviting  me  to 
deliver  the  prizes  on  this  the  closing  day  of  the  57th  Session 
of  the  Army  Medical  School,  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve  for  twenty-six  years.  When  I  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  place  I  fill  to-day  has,  in  years  gone  by,  been 
occupied  by  Cabinet  Ministers  and  others  holding  high 
office  in  the  State,  by  soldiers  who  have  commanded 
armies  in  the  field,  and  by  men  in  the  front  rank  of  our  pro- 
fession, whose  names  are  known  and  respected  throughout 
the  scientific  world,  you  will  easily  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  appear  before  you  with  unafiected  diffidence,  and 
grave  questionings  as  to  my  fitness  for  the  duty  I  have  under- 
taken to  perform.  I  take  courage  in  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  those  I  address  to-day  are  old  friends  and  old 
pupils,  who  I  flatter  myself  have  kindly  recollections  of  the 
days  when  from  this  place  I  was  wont  to  speak  to  them  in  the 
garb  and  with  the  authority  of  their  professor.  I  greet  you 
now  as  a  senior  comrade,  who  hath,like  Falstaflf,  since  last  you 
saw  him  here,  "  some  smack  of  ago  in  him,  some  relish  of 
the  saltness  of  time,"  and  I  give  you  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  having  once  more  successfully  completed  a  course 
of  study  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  and  revived  the 
pictures  in  your  minds,  which  Bacon  tells  us  are  laid  in 
fading  colours,  and  unless  frequently  renewed  are  apt  to  fade 
away.  To  the  younger  part  of  my  audience,  about  to  enter 
iny  old  service,  I  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
sincerely  congratulate  them  on  the  termination  of  their 
labours  here,  labours  eventuating  in  their  eutry  into  the 
Military  Medical  Service  of  the  greatest  dependency  of  the 
Crown. 
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Those  who  preceded  me  in  the  duty  I  am  discharging 
were  never  called  upon  to  address  so  small  a  body  of  young 
Medical  Officers  as  I  am  to  day.  To  outsiders  it  may 
appear  an  easy  thing  to  win  prizes  where  the  competition  is 
so  limited.  But  before  you  were  able  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  Netley,  you  had  to  face  a  competition  for  your  position 
as  Surgeons  on  probation  of  far  more  than  ordinary  stiffness ; 
the  competitors  were  many,  the  appointments  unprecedentally 
few.  To  have  been  the  successful  ones  in  such  a  race  is  in 
itself  a  distinction,  and  I  may  add  that  unless  the  marks 
gained  at  the  final  examination  here  had  satisfied  your 
examiners,  there  would  have  been  no  distribution  of  prizes 
at  all. 

The  Herbert  prize  has  always  been  considered  the  "  blue 
ribbon of  the  Army  Medical  School.  It  commemorates 
the  name  of  a  Statesman  whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear 
to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  British  and  Indian  Armies, 
and  more  than  this,  deserves  to  be  held  in  honour  by  every 
soldier  worthy  of  the  name,  from  the  General  to  the  drum- 
boy.  No  man,  in  or  out  of  office  in  his  time,  so  completely 
took  to  heart  the  stern  lessons  taught  in  the  Crimea;  and 
no  man  laboured  with  more  earnestness  to  prevent  the 
necessity  for  like  lessons  in  the  future.  With  a  few  other 
like  minded  men  Lord  Herbert  saw  that  in  the  British  Army 
the  saying  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  had 
practically  no  recognized  place.  The  doctrine  that  the  only 
business  of  the  Doctor  was  to  cure,  was  deeply  planted  in 
the  military  mind,  perhaps  with  less  vitality,  it  lingers  there 
still.  Bitter  was  the  fruit — apples  of  the  dead  sea  they  were 
that  this  unwholesome  tree  produced.  Who  can  reckon  up 
the  treasure  spent,  who  can  number  the  thousands  sent  to 
untimely  graves  by  the  practical  neglect  of  a  proverbial 
saying,  which  has  now  passed  into  the  region  of  the  common 
place,  and  has  become  a  familiar  heading  in  the  copy-books 
of  Board  School  Children?  IVIuch  of  the  good  work  of 
Sydney  Herbert  has  vanished  into  air,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  exactly  when  or  why;  but  this  remains,  in  the  Army  it 
is  recognised  and  acted  on  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
and  the  result  is  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  Nor  can  I 
forget  that  mainly  to  this  far  seeing  administrator  we  owe 
the  existence  of  the  School  which  through  good  and  evil 
report  has  been  the  expositor  of  his  deep  convictions,  and 
has,  I  venture  to  say  it  in  the  face  of  friends  and  foes. 
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contributed  its  share  in  promoting  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  soldier,  the  end  and  object  that  was  nearest  the  heart 
of  this  humane  and  true  philanthropist.  Surely  then  the 
man  who  wins  the  prize  that  bears  the  honoured  name  of 
Sydney  Herbert  may  well  bo  proud  of  the  distinction. 

The  Martin  memorial  gold  medal  perpetuates  the  name 
and  work  of  a  man  who  was  cast  in  a  heroic  mould,  and 
was  one  of  a  service  that  has  produced  many  men  of  mark 
who  have  faithfully  served  the  State. 

The  education  of  what  has  been  called  the  governing  class, 
in  India  as  at  home,  was,  and  to  some  extent  is  still  so 
conducted,  as  to  exclude  even  the  most  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  now  known,  the  world  over,  as  hygiene, 
in  plain  English  the  laws  of  health. 

In  Sir  Ranald  Martin's  day,  and  for  many  a  day  after  his 
Indian  career  was  closed,  there  was  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  the  fact  that  the  mortality  of  Europeans  in  India  was 
excessive,  and  with  it  an  equally  stupid  acquiescence  in  the 
belief  that  for  this  there  was  no  remedy — it  was  a  melancholy 
fact,  and,  to  use  the  favourite  phrase  of  old  SamuelJohnson, 
"  there's  an  end  on't."  This  was  not  the  aspect  in  which  a 
death  rate,  taking  one  year  with  another  of  69  or  70  per 
1000,  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Ranald  Martin,  and 
so  he  set  himself  to  combat  this  system  of  Zaisse?* /aire  which 
was  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  On  his  retuim  home  he  saw 
the  first  dawn  of  the  sanitary  movement,  and  hailed  it  with 
joy.  He  served  on  the  Health  of  Towns  Royal  Commission, 
and  although  the  fact  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  the 
stand  he  made  in  favour  of  substituting  medical  men  instead 
of  attorneys  as  health  officers  under  the  act,  converted  his 
colleagues  to  his  view  of  the  question,  and  to  him  it  is  due 
that  the  sanitary  authorities,  in  town  and  country,  are 
guided  and  advised  by  competent  members  of  our  profession, 
and  not  by  a  class  of  men  who  regard  questions  of  public 
health  from  the  Gallio  standpoint.  The  two  powerful 
commissions  that  enquired  into  the  health  of  the  army  at 
home  and  in  India,  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  his 
membership,  and  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  vast  storehouse  of  facts  collected,  classified,  and 
reported  on  by  the  able  commissioners,  will  see,  more 
particularly  in  the  report  on  the  Indian  Army,  how  largely 
he  contributed  to  the  glorious  revolution  in  the  health  of 
the  army  at  home  and  abroad,  which  in  the  time  to  come 
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will  make  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  a  glorious  reign. 

Nor  was  this  all,  Ranald  Martin  was  a  loyal  man  to  his 
profession  and  to  his  service.  For  himself  he  sought  no 
reward ;  but  he  was  jealous  for  your  honour.  He  deeply 
felt  any  slight  to  your  class,  any  want  of  recognition  of 
your  services  to  the  State,  and  he  claimed  for  you,  and  won 
for  you,  admission  to  the  most  coveted  distinctions  reserved 
for  those  who  give  themselves  to  the  military  service  of  the 
Crown  and  serve  it  well.  For  myself  I  regard  it  as  a  high 
privilege  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  and 
what  I  said  of  the  Herbert  Prize  I  repeat  of  the  Martin 
Memorial  Medal,  it  is  a  high  distinction  to  win  it. 

What  of  the  Parkes'  Memorial  Medal  ?  What  of  the  man 
that  medal  commemorates  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  in  this  hall, 
in  this  great  Hospital,  where  his  memory  is  fresh  and  his 
name  a  household  word,  I  should  enlarge  on  the  virtues  of 
one  with  whose  life  and  work  you  are  all  so  familiar  ?  I  feel 
that  to  do  so  would  be  almost  an  impertinence.  As  most 
of  you  know  in  the  early  days  of  his  life  he  was  an  Army 
Medical  Officer,  and  served  in  the  84th  Regiment  where  he 
was  beloved  by  officers  and  men,  not  as  a  wise  physician 
only,  but  as  a  friend  to  whom  old  and  young  could  go  for 
help  and  sympathy  in  seasons  of  difficulty  and  trial.  These 
friendly  relations  did  not  end  with  his  military  life,  but  were 
by  his  old  brother  officers  continued  to  the  last.  A  year 
seldom  passed  without  some  of  them  renewing  intercourse 
that  on  both  sides  was  warmly  cherished.  The  work  Dr. 
Parkes  did  in  India  stands  to  this  day  a  model  of  careful  obser- 
vation, to  which  those  who  make  the  diseases  of  Tropical 
climates  a  study  refer  with  profit.  Of  his  professional  work 
in  this  school,  if  it  were  needful  to  say  anything  it 
is  not  within  these  walls.  With  the  science  he  made  his 
own  his  name  will  always  be  imperishably  associated, 
and  the  youngest  amongst  us  knows  how  well  his'important 
text  book  on  hygiene  was  kept  up  to  the  highest  level  of 
advancing  science  by  his  brilliant  and  lamented  successor. 
In  a  long  life  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  meet  a  man 
in  whom  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  were  so  well 
balanced  as  in  Professor  Parkes.  To  coarser  natures,  my 
own  among  them,  it  sometimes  appeared  as  if  he  carried  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  amiability  almost  to  the  length 
of  a  fault,  and  his  colleagues,  as  tht-y  now  sadly  remember, 
were  often  amused  at  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  could 
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discover  good  where  we  were  unchai'itable  enough  to  see 
only  the  seamy  side  of  the  character  under  observation.  If 
this  were  a  fault,  surely  it  was  on  virtue's  side. 

Why  do  I  so  fondly  dwell  on  the  lives  and  work  of  the 
men  I  have  passed  in  review  before  you  ?  It  is  because  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  which  I  am  capable  I  seek  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  young  medical  officers  about  to  enter  on 
the  work  for  which  their  long  pupilage  has  been  only  the 
preparation.  Can  I  wish  you,  gentlemen,  anything  better 
than  that  keeping  before  you  as  your  models  such  men  as 
Sidney  Herbert,  Ranald  Martin,  and  Alexander  Edmund 
Parkes,  you  should  regulate  your  lives  according  to  their 
bright  example.  If  you  do,  I  cannot  promise  you,  that  as 
a  matter  of  certainty,  you  will  attain  worldly  success  and 
worldly  honour,  but  this  I  do  promise  you,  you  will  secure 
what  is  "  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine 
gold,"  the  love  and  esteem  of  worthy  men,  the  peace  of  a 
conscience  void  of  ofience,  and  of  these  rewards  no  man,  be 
he  friend  or  foe,  can  ever  deprive  you. 

The  career  on  which  you  are  about  to  enter  is  one  that 
offers  boundless  opportunities  of  doing  good.  You  now 
belong  to  an  honourable  service  which  has  great  traditions. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers 
that  India,  fertile  in  good  soldiers,  has  produced,  that  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service  the  men  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  India  have  reconciled  its  people  to 
a  foreign  government.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
mission  of  the  Medical  Service  in  India  is  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  give  light  to  the  bhnd,  and  to  mitigate  human  suffering 
by  all  the  means  and  appliances  that  Western  Science  has 
armed  them  with  for  so  beneficient  an  end.  Surely  it  is 
not  a  light  thing  to  be  privileged  to  take  a  part  in  this 
great  work.  One  word  more  on  this  part  of  my  subject, 
while  you  minister  to  the  health  of  others,  be  reasonably 
careful  of  your  own.  On  the  famous  occasion  when  Carlyle 
delivered  his  memorable  Rectorial  address  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  mindful  in  his 
closing  words  to  impress  this  lesson  on  their  minds.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  German  term  for  holy,  heilig,  also 
means  health — a  priceless  blessing,  not  to  be  lightly 
esteemed  and  thrown  away.  And  now  before  I  say  "  the 
word  that  has  been  and  must  be,''  and  bring  this  address 
to  a  close,  suffer  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  that  of 
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late  has  been  much  in  the  thoughts  of  those,  who,  like 
myself,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  Military 
Medicine,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  acceptation. 

It  would  be  affectation,  almost  amounting  to  folly,  if  I,  of 
all  men,  pretended  ignorance  on  a  matter  that  for  months 
past  has  been  openly  discussed  in  the  press,  lay  and  profess- 
ional. Need  I  say  that  I  refer  to  the  proposal  to  discontinue 
sending  the  young  Medical  Officers  for  H.M.  Indian  Service 
to  Netley  for  special  instruction.  When  this  very  unwelcome 
rumour  reached  my  ears,  my  mind  naturally  turned  to  my 
own  experience  in  the  early  years  of  my  Indian  career,  which 
was  briefly  this.  I  landed  in  that  country  fresh  from  the 
Civil  Schools  in  which  I  received  my  professional  education, 
about  as  well  armed  for  my  new  duties,  let  me  say,  as  an 
average  young  Doctor  who  comes  to  Netley  as  a  Surgeon 
on  probation,  and  equally  innocent  of  evei'ything  relating  to 
the  specialities  of  my  military  medical  duties.  After  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  Madras  Greneral  Hospital,  I  found  myself  in 
orders  to  embark  on  a  transport  ship  intended  to  embark  a 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  at  a  Port  on  the  Coast,  and  to 
proceed  with  it  in  medical  charge  to  Tenasserim  in  Lower 
Burmah — and  to  return  to  Madras  with  the  relieved  regiment. 
Here  was  a  novel  position  for  me — such  practical  knowledge 
as  I  received  in  the  General  Hospital,  was  very  much  what  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  a  Civil  Hospital  at  home.  I  kept 
a  record  of  my  "cases  as  I  would  have  done  as  a  clinical 
clerk  in  an  Edinburgh  or  London  Hospital,  and  I  entered 
on  my  new  duty  without  the  least  knowledge  of  such  matters 
as  the  keeping  of  records,  drawing  up  reports,  and  above 
all  the  medical  arrangements  and  regulations  for  troops  at 
sea,  and  very  much  at  sea  I  felt  myself.  To  add  to  my 
difficulties  the  Regiment  embarked  in-  a  condition  little 
short  of  mutiny.  It  was  a  time  of  unrest,  and  some  evil 
disposed  persons  had  persuaded  the  ignorant  Sepoys  that 
as  soon  as  they  embarked  the  Government  intended  to  stop 
their  family  certificates,  and  leave  their  families  to  starve. 
It  required  much  tact  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  station,  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  this 
foolish  notion,  and  to  get  them  to  embark,  which  they 
finally  did,  only  half  reassured  and  in  great  depression  of 
spirits. 

No  sooner  were  we  at  sea,  in  this  untoward  state  of  affairs, 
than  cholera  broke  out,  which  did  not  lesson  my  anxieties. 
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The  commanding  officer  was  kind  to  my  inexperience,  and 
in  every  way  considerate  and  helpful.  The  loss  of  life  was 
not  great  and  in  a  few  days  we  got  rid  of  the  grim  visitor 
that  had  boarded  us.  No  sooner  had  I  returned  to  the 
Continent  of  India  than  I  was  put  in  medical  charge,  not  of 
a  regiment  only,  but  of  the  whole  cantonment  in  which  that 
regiment  was  quartered  ;  I  did  my  best,  and  again  I  was 
fortunate  in  ray  military  commander  who  was  indulgent  as  I 
blundered  along.  On  the  other  hand  my  medical  chief  in 
the  division,  although  also  well  disposed  to  me,  was  master 
of  a  fine  vein  of  sarcasm,  and  when,  as  he  often  had  occasion 
to  do,  he  returned  my  ill  prepared  and  altogether  irregular 
documents,  in  form,  most  informal,  he  ironically  com- 
plimented me  on  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  his  victim  in 
contriving  out  of  his  inward  consciousness  "forms"  not  to 
be  recognized  by  the  official  mind,  leaving  me,  however,  to 
get  them  into  shape  as  well  as  I  could.  My  next  move  was 
a  turning  point  in  my  life,  I  Was  ordered  to  the  most 
important  station  in  the  Madras  command,  to  do  duty  with 
Her  Majesty's  55th  Regiment,  then  quartered  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Old  Infantry  Barracks  of  Secunderabad  in  the 
Deccan.  No  one  now  living  knows  the  black  and  disastrous 
history  of  that  legalized  pest-house  better  than  Sir  Thomas 
Crawford,  and  old  pupils  who  are  present  to-day  have  heard 
from  my  lips  not  a  few  particulars  of  my  experience 
connected  with  them.  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment.  Dr. 
Shanks,  who  some  years  afterwards  ended  an  honourable 
career  in  New  Zealand,  gave  me  at  once  the  sick  of  one 
wiug  to  treat,  and  then,  comparatively  inexperienced,  without 
ever  having  had  a  systematic  lesson  in  the  pathology  of 
tropical  diseases,  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most 
formidable  maladies  known  to  medical  science,  some  of 
them  from  the  pernicious  surroundings  of  the  place  present- 
ing themselves  in  the  most  malignant  forms.  I  look  back 
to  that  time  through  the  long  vista  of  years  with  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  my  anxieties,  I  went  about  with  an  abiding 
consciousness  of  the  costly  lives  committed  to  my  in- 
experienced hands,  I  took,  as  doctors  often  say,  "  my  cases 
to  bed  with  me,"  and  was  haunted  by  my  responsilailities 
regarding  them  when  I  should  have  been  sleeping.  No 
doubt  I  learned  many  precious  lessons  that  I  have  done  my 
best  to  convey  to  others,  but  I  had  tlien  and  I  have  now,  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  "  system"  that  placed  me  in  such 
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a  position  was  rotten  to  the  core.  Then  I  was  sent  with  a 
wing  of  this  fine  regiment,  in  sole  medical  charge  of  nearly 
500  men  on  a  march  of  upwards  of  400  miles. 

Some  will  say,  it  was  a  compliment  to  one  so  young, 
perhaps  it  was.  All  the  same,  I  don't  think  it  wise  or  just 
to  pay  such  a  compliment  at  the  possible  cost  of  valuable 
lives.  In  this  school  the  duties  of  Medical  Officers  on  the 
line  of  march  in  all  climates,  and  under  all  conditions  and 
circumstances,  are  taught,  and  if  a  Netley-trained  man  on 
landing  in  India  was  ordered  off  on  such  a  march,  it  would 
be  his  own  fault  if  he  felt  embarrassed  and  nervous  in  the 
position.  In  my  case  I  was  fortunate,  the  march  was 
completed  without  disaster  or  loss  of  life.  No  sooner  had 
I  once  more  arrived  in  Madras  than  I  found  myself  in  sole 
charge  of  the  Queen's  General  Hospital,  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  for  one  whose  service  was  far  short  of  two 
years.  You  must  excuse  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
personal  pronoun,  without  this  unpleasantly  egotistical 
resource  I  could  not  bring  the  system  before  you  except  in 
vague  general  terms.  To  this  bad  system,  or  some 
variation  of  it,  it  is  proposed  to  return.  We  are  vaguely  told 
that  under  the  system  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Netley  training,  the  young  Medical  Officers  will  be  duly 
trained  in  the  Presidency  Hospitals  of  India,  which  are  not, 
never  were,  and  never  can  be  Military  Hospitals.  The 
answer  is  that  the  Government  of  India  has  always  kept 
the  Medical  Service  so  short-handed,  that  the  so-called 
training  was  merely  nominal.  Dr.  Alexander  Grant  has 
shown  that  on  the  first  sign^of  pressure  the  young  medical 
officers  have  always  been  hurried  to  the  front  within  a  few 
days  of  their  arrival.  This  happened  to  Dr.  Grant  himself, 
and  he  tells  us  that  in  the  first  Seik  war  he  saw  young  medical 
men  without  special  training,  and  without  experience,  in 
charge  of  the  wounded.  To  revert  again  for  a  moment  to 
my  own  experience.  I  also  was  supposed  to  have  under- 
gone "  training  "  in  a  Presidency  Hospital.  I  can  only  say 
that  not  one  lesson  did  I  receive  in  military  surgery,  or 
surgical  field  duties.  Yet  under  this  system  I  was  deemed 
fit  to  be  intrusted  in  war,  before  I  had  completed  two  years' 
service,  with  the  field  surgery  of  one  of  the  finest  regiments 
in  H.M.  Service.  It  was  well  for  me  and  my  gallant 
patients  that  before  I  entered  the  service  I  had  for  five 
years  been  the  pupil  of  Listen,  perhaps  thegi*eatest  Surgeon 
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of  his  time,  and  had  more  surgical  experience  than  many 
young  men  of  my  age  and  service. 

It  is  for  reastjus  such  as  these  I,  in  merest  outUne, 
have  here  given,  that  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  professions  have  addressed  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  his  Council,  strongly  pro- 
testing against  so  retrograde  a  step  in  military  medical 
education  as  the  one  proposed.  In  this  they  have  been 
supported  by  many  of  the  most  able  and  experienced 
retired  medical  officers  of  the  three  Presidencies,  many  of 
them  successful  teachers  of  their  profession  in  India,  whose 
opinion  on  such  a  question  is  entitled  to  great  consideration  j 
more  particularly  when  weighed  against  that  of  wliat  is 
known  as  the  Simla  Commission,  which  could  only  discuss 
the  question  on  its  financial  side,  and  on  which  there  was 
not  a  medical  educational  expert  to  represent  the  really 
important  part  of  the  question,  namely,  its  bearing  on  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Service  of  India. 

The  question  has  been  sent  back  to  India  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Viceroy  m  Council,  with  much  evidence  that  was 
never  presented  to  the  Simla  Commission,  where  the  scheme 
of  returning  to  the  paper  system  of  training  is  believed  to 
have  originated.  Let  us  hope  that  wiser  counsels  will 
prevail.  Even  should  the  decision  go  against  Netley  in 
India,  I  refuse  to  despair.  I  believe  that  when  the  matter 
is  once  more  returned  for  final  settlement  by  the  home 
authorities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  "  resources  of  civiliza- 
tion "  are  not  exhausted,  and  that  the  cause  of  common 
sense  and  sound  education  will  prevail — 

"  This  creed  I  fain  would  keep, 
This  hope  I'll  not  forego." 

And  now  to  conclude  this,  I  fear  too  long  discourse,  let 
me,  Gentlemen,  in  my  own  name,  in  that  of  the  Professors, 
and  this  good  company,  bid  you  God  speed,  so  that  you 
may  stand  up  like  men  to  your  work  to  the  end.  In  this 
hope  I  bid  yon  farewell. 
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